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THE NARROW GAUGE. 


Tue ‘gauge’ of a railway, or the distance at which 
the rails are laid apart, may seem, to uninitiated 
persons, to be a matter of little importance, rather 
to be decided arbitrarily than for any good reason ; 
but engineers are well aware that it is a question 
involving the most important issues. Cost of 
construction, speed of running, capacity for traffic, 
and those most important matters, profit and 
loss, are all affected by it in a serious degree. 
Hence, about a quarter of a century ago, the great 
‘Battle of the Gauges,’ as it has been termed, was 
fought with a determination, and, it may be 
added, with a warmth of feeling worthy of a great 
political contest. Broad gauge and narrow gauge 
were pitted against each other by their respective 
advocates, as earnestly almost as were protection 
and free-trade. 

The result of the struggle was that four feet 
eight and a half inches was adopted as the ‘stand- 
ard’ gauge, though the broad gauge, of seven 
feet, still commanded sufficient adherents to secure 
it an actual existence, the Great Western Railway 
being a notable example of it. Considerable 
varieties of gauge prevail on the continent, and 
in other parts of the world; but four feet eight 
and a half inches has been so generally adopted, 
that it may be termed the standard gauge, not 
only of our own country, but of the world. 

Lately, however, many engineers have been led 
to believe that a still narrower gauge might be 
made use of with advantage; and events tend to 
shew that from two feet six inches to three feet six 
inches will very probably be the gauge of the 
railways of the future. 

Experience, rather than theory, has caused the 
change in ideas on the subject. Eight years ago, 
the Festiniog Railway (of which a description has 
already appeared in this Journal) was transformed 
into a locomotive passenger railway. Originally a 
horse tramway, constructed for the conveyance of 
slates, it was laid to a two-feet gauge, or consider- 
ably less than half the standard gauge; and this 
narrow road was retained when the experiment 
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was made of running steam-engines and passenger 
trains upon it. The success of that experiment 
—the large amount of traffic, both goods and 
passenger, carried over the little line; and the 
ease, safety, and economy with which it was 
worked—led engineers (some of them, at least) to 
see that the standard gauge was, in many cases, if 
not in all, a needless extravagance. Though, on 
the one hand, it was seen that two feet was too 
narrow for general requirements, on the other 
hand, it was evident that four feet eight and a 
half inches was unnecessarily wide. 

The full importance of that conclusion it is 
almost impossible to estimate. Railways, as every- 
body knows, are exceedingly costly works; and 
a narrower gauge, if it be really suitable for. 
adoption, means a vast saving in the cost of their 
construction, and consequently opens the way for 
railway extension on a much larger scale than has 
yet been attempted. 

Supposing that two perfectly straight and per- 
fectly level lines were constructed side by side, 
one of the standard gauge, and one of two-feet- 
nine-inches or three-feet gauge (for that, it has 
been calculated, is the happy mean), there would 
evidently be a saving in favour of the narrower 
gauge. Shorter sleepers would be sufficient, and 
consequently a narrower formation would be re- 
quired to carry them ; then, the formation, which 
is the area to be drained, being narrower, the 
water-ways on each side would be narrower too, 
and thus the whole width of the way would be 
considerably less than where the rails were laid 
farther apart. There would therefore be a large 
saving in the purchase of the right of way. Next, 
lighter sleepers and rails and less ballasting would 
serve, for the locomotives and trucks on the 
narrow gauge would be lighter than those on the 
broader gauge ; and here, again, taking into con- 
sideration the saving in labour, as well as that in 
material, the economy would be very great. Bridges, 
culverts, stations, warehouses, engine and wagon 
sheds, and buildings of all descriptions, would be 
somewhat smaller; and the saving under this 
head, though not very large, would still be 
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appreciable, Putting all these together, it has 
been calculated that a saving of fully twenty-five 
per cent. would be effected by the adoption of a 
two-feet-nine-inch or three-feet gauge, supposing 
the line to be perfectly straight and level. 

But railways never are either straight or level 
for their whole length ; and directly we get away 
from those data, the comparison in cost of con- 
struction ‘tells much more in favour of the narrow 
gauge, and that in a constantly increasing ratio as 
the country through which the line has to pass 

omes more and more uneven. This arises from 
the fact that curves of much smaller radius may 
be adopted on a narrow gauge than are possible 
on a broader one ; and thus the route may be chosen 
to much greater advantage. In strict propriety, 
there ought to be no curves at all on a railway, for 
the construction of the locomotives and carriages 
is not adapted to them. In the first place, the 
wheels are flanged, to keep them upon the rails ; in 
the second place, they are fastened upon the axles, 
so that the wheels on each side must revolve at 
the same speed. Each of these peculiarities causes 
a distinct friction when the vehicles pass over 
curves, The first causes ‘ flange-friction, for the 
flanges of the wheels grind against the inner edges 
of the curved rails; the second causes ‘drag- 
friction, for whilst the two wheels on an axle 
revolve at the same rate, they do not travel over 
the same distance, the inner rail of the curve being 
of course shorter than the outer rail, in proportion 
to their difference of radius. To some extent, 
provision is made to lessen the friction by allowing 
a little ‘play’ between the flanges and the rails, 
and by slightly bevelling the soles of the wheels, 
so that a rather larger circumference is presented 
to the outer rail of a curve than is presented to the 
inner rail; several ingenious attempts have also 
‘been made to get rid of the friction altogether, 
but the fact that they have not been generally 
adopted may be taken as proof that they have 
not been successful, or have had outweighing dis- 
advantages. Now, it will be evident that the less 
the distance is between the two wheels on the same 
side of a wagon, the less will be the flange-fric- 
tion in ing round a curve of a given radius ; 
and the fess the distance is between the wheels on 
the opposite sides of a wagon, or between the two 
wheels which are upon one axle, the less will be 
the drag-friction in passing round the same curve. 
To put it in another way: such a wagon would be 
able to with much greater ease round a sharp 
curve, ‘con would a wagon which had its wheels 
placed farther apart either lengthwise or width- 
wise. Thus—since the lengthwise separation of 
the wheels, which is technically called the ‘ wheel- 
base,’ should bear a certain proportion to their 
widthwise separation, which is governed by the 
gauge over which they travel—the width of the 
gauge affects both the flange and the drag friction, 
and practically determines what curves the wagons 
can over. The narrower the gauge, the less 
will Me the width of the wagon, the shorter its 
wheel-base, and the sharper the curves over which 
it can pass with ease. Small a matter as this may 
seem, the difference becomes of vast importance in 
actual practice. Furnished with the power to set 
out curves of small radius, the engineer of the 
narrow-gauge railway is enabled to choose his 
route with a constant succession of advantages ; he 
may follow the course of a river or the contour of 


a mountain side with comparative ease; he can 
double out of the way of heavy gradients, long 
viaducts, deep cuttings, and costly tunnels, which 
would otherwise be unavoidable; and wind his 
way to his desired terminus with a consequent 
saving, which, in exceptionally rough country, 
would be absolutely enormous, and which, in 
ordinary country, will probably not be less than 
half the usual cost of construction, when the other 
elements of economy referred to above are taken 
into consideration. 

The question naturally arises: Will such a 
cheap line be equal to the work which will be 
required of it, or must the first saving be paid for 
by subsequent disadvantage and loss? The answer 
must depend to some extent upon the nature of 
the traffic which is anticipated. Where a very 
high rate of speed is an absolute necessity, a 
narrow gauge will be inadequate. In order to get 
the centre of gravity of the carriages sufficiently 
low to insure safety, it is necessary to adopt 
wheels of comparatively small diameter; and the 
size of the wheels, it will easily be understood, 
must govern the speed, as an excessive number of 
revolutions per minute would heat the journals 
and bearings, and be attended with considerable 
risk. Perhaps, therefore, thirty-five or forty miles 
an hour may be taken as the extreme speed which 
could be attained with safety on a line of two-feet- 
nine-inch or three-feet gauge. For all ordinary 
traffic, that is a sufficiently high rate of speed ; but 
there are cases where it may be thought insuflicient. 
It has been urged as another objection to the 
narrow gauge, that it has not sufficient capacity for 
heavy traffic ; but that objection, on examination, 
falls to the ground. It has been found, from 
actual experiment, that the following proportions 
ar | safely be adopted in the construction of 
rolling-stock : width of truck, two and a quarter 
times the gauge; depth, one and a half times 
the gauge ; and length, four and a half times the 
gauge. On a two-feet-nine-inch gauge, these pro- 
portions would give a truck six feet two inches 
wide, twelve feet four inches long, and four feet 
one inch deep. The carrying capacity of such a 
truck (if loaded with coal at forty-three cubic feet 
to a ton) would be six tons. Experience shews 
that this is far more than the usual load, though 
not more than the usual capacity, of the ordinary 
railway trucks. It is, of course, within the limits 
of possibility that heavier loads than that may 
have to be carried on a single truck; but the 
narrow gauge is undoubtedly equal to all ordinary 
traffic. 

Whilst, therefore, it may be an open question 
whether the narrow gauge is adequate for a thickly 

ulated district, where ‘express’ trains may be 
indispensable, and where traffic may at times be 
exceptionally heavy, it is, without doubt, especially 
suiteble for sparsely populated districts and half- 
developed territories, the cheapness with which it 
can be constructed being a set-off inst the 
limited returns which may be anticipa Indeed, 
it affords the means of supplying the benefits of 
railway communication where otherwise they would 
be hopeless. 

Already a decided impulse has been given to 
railway extension in such districts, and narrow- 
gauge lines, ranging from two feet six inches to 
three feet six inches, have been established, and 
are working satisfactorily in Norway, Sweden, 
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Russia, Canada, some of the mining districts of the 
United States, South America, and Queensland. 
But the most important action which has been 
taken in the matter is the decision of our govern- 
ment in India to adopt the narrow gauge in that 
country. Three of the four engineers commissioned 
to report upon the subject advised the adoption 
of a two-feet-nine-inch gauge, remarking that ‘the 
gauge should not only be narrow, but the narrowest 
which would combine convenience of transport for 
various kinds of goods and passengers, with reason- 
able speed, and safety and economy in working 
The fourth engineer recommended a three-feet-six- 
inch gauge. A compromise has been made, and it 
has been resolved that five thousand miles of three- 
feet-three-inch gauge shall be at once constructed. 
We may anticipate, as a consequence, the rapid 
development of many parts of that vast empire, 
and the improvement Both of our own position 
there and of the condition of great numbers of the 
native population ; so that it is scarcely too much 
to say, with a recent writer, that ‘the inauguration 
of the new railway system is a grand era in the 
history of India’ Another noteworthy work which 
has been projected on the narrow-gauge system 
is the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, the first 
portion of which is in rapid progress. When com- 
—, this line will run for eight hundred and 

y miles along the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
traversing the centre of Colorado and New Mexico, 
and connecting the great trans-continental railways 
of America, Possessing most magnificent scenery, a 

lendid climate, and almost exhaustless resources, 

e fine 7 through which this railway will 
pass only needed the advantages of railway com- 
munication to render it one of the most tempting 
fields for emigration in the world. The result of 
the provision will doubtless be that the ‘Great 
American Desert,’ as old geographers used to term 
it, will speedily be a vast hive of busy workers. 
Other lands will doubtless be opened up in the 
same way, and the network of cheap railways 
gradually spread over the face of the earth, carrying 
with them civilisation and commerce, for ‘ the 
sound of the railway whistle now fixes the bound- 
aries of nearly all our thrift.’ 

Not less important than the cheapness with 
which narrow-gauge railways can be constructed 
is the economy with which the traffic can be 
worked upon them. Wonderful and almost perfect 
as we are accustomed to consider our railways, it 
is a fact that they are worked with almost ruinous 
extravagance. Not more than about a fourth of 
the power which ought to be generated in a loco- 
motive, taking into consideration the fuel that is 
consumed, is actually available for hauling the 
trains; and the trains themselves are made up of 
an enormous proportion of non-paying weight to 
that for which the railway companies receive tolls. 
In a paper read before the British Association last 

ear, Fairlie, C.E., said it was universally 

own and admitted that in passenger-trains the 
proportion is about twenty-nine to one, in goods- 
trains (exclusive of minerals) about seyen to one; 
in other words, the companies have to haul over 
their lines seven tons of wagons for which they get 
no return, in order to carry one ton of goods for 
which they receive freightage. No wonder that 
many a shareholder sighs over small dividends ! 
This terrible waste of power is due to a great 
extent—though not altogether—to the broad gauge 


over which the wagons run, Given a certain weight 
to be carried, the wagon to carry it will of necessit 
be heavier if it be a broad-gauge wagon, than if 
it be a narrow-gauge wagon, simply because a ton 
of materials cannot carry so much when disposed 
over a wide area as when put into a smaller com- 
pees the body of the wagon will therefore be 
eavier, and of course heavier axles, axle-boxes, 
and wheels must be put upon it in proportion. 
Further than that, our standard gauge railways 
seem to have been constructed, and their rolling- 
stock built, on the idea that loads of six or seven 
tons or more would have to be carried on a truck, 
whereas experience shews that the average load 
of a railway wagon is only about one ton, or less 
than that. The consequence is, that the wagons 
are altogether out of proportion to their loads, and 
nearly all the tractive power of the engines is 
expended in hauling them over the lines, thus 
reducing the profit of the traffic to a minimum. 
The narrow gauge will not entirely remedy this 
evil, for probably—owing to many unavoidable 
circumstances—railway wagons, as a rule, will 
never be loaded to their full capacity, and so a 
large proportion of non-paying weight will always 
be carried; but the narrow gauge reduces that 
roportion in a very considerable degree, for on 
it wagons of half the ordinary weight can 
the same loads as are now carried on the standard 
auge. It is evident that this must make a very 
arge difference both in the rates which the public 
have to pay, and the dividends which the share- 
holders have to receive. The smaller dead-weight 
of empty trains, many of which run over the whole 
length of a line, the reduced wear and tear of 
the permanent way, and of the wheels and axles 
of the wagons, the greater facility with which the 
rolling-stock can be handled when detached from 
the locomotives, and other advantages, would all 
go to increase the saving; so that it may be safe to 
calculate that a given traffic would be worked on 
a two-feet-nine-inch gauge at nearly half the ex- 
pense which would incurred on a gauge of 
four feet eight and a half inches, 

If, however, nothing farther had been established 
than that narrow-gauge railways can be constructed 
as cheaply and worked as profitably—in propor- 
tion to their size—as the railways of broader gauge, 
that would be a fact worthy of the most attentive 
consideration from ourselves as well as from the 
inhabitants of less populous countries. Great, and 
undeniable as have Ses the benefits conferred 
upon our own country by railways, it is still true 
that they have been the cause of interruption to 
the prosperity of a very considerable 
How many are the little towns which have been 
ruined by railways at a little distance from them, 
and which look back with regretful memory to the 
time when a fabulous number of coaches 
through them every day, filling them with life and 
prosperity! Now, they are hopelessly off the road, 
with a dwindling a and a crippled trade. 
How many a field of industry is left unworked, 
because it is useless to compete with those which 
are on the line of the great iron highways! Why 
should not the experiment be tried of threadi 
some of these upon a line of narrow gauge, 
thus restoring them to the rest of the world, and 
the rest of the world to them? There are numbers 
of little watersheds which might supply a narrow 
rivulet, though they could not aspire to fill a 
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broader stream. Or, to take a humbler comparison, 
many a costermonger may make a living with his 
donkey and cart who could never keep a horse and 
dray going. Why should our great railway system 
be all horses and no donkeys ? 


THE THREE MASKED MEN. 
‘YonpeEr’s the village, Barin,’* says my driver, 
pointing to a few spots of light that twinkle along 
the darkening sky-line; ‘and we’ll be there in 
another quarter of an hour, if it please Heaven. 
Lucky for us that it’s not winter-time, or we’d 
have the “gray-coats”’ [wolves] ‘at our heels 
before we got in.’ 

‘ Are there many of them about here in winter ?’ 
ask I. 

‘Many of them? A great deal ioo many. Why, 
it was only last winter, he goes on, with a 
genuinely Russian love of frightening himself and 
other people, ‘that a sledge came into the village, 
which had been attacked by wolves close to where 
we are now, on a dark wtaly evening just like this 
one; and they gobbled up the driver and the 
horses, and everything but the sledge itseli—and 
that was a good deal scratched.’ 

‘But if they ate up the horses, how did the 
| sledge get to the village ?’ 

‘Ah, Barin!’ answers the old rogue with a 
chuckle, ‘that’s not my affair, 

Our day’s work has beena long and hard one, 
as may be seen by the smoking flanks and quiver- 
ing nostrils of our horses ; and the country through 
which we have passed is not such as one loves to 
linger over. Picturesqueness, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, is sadly wanting to Russia "Proper. 
All her best scenery is to be found in regions 
lately wrested from other powers—Finland, the 
Caucasus, the Crimea. Nor is the monotony of 
her boundless plains diversified by that abundance 
of life which relieves the flatness of Holland and 
the Netherlands. Siberia is peopled at the rate 
of one inhabitant to three square miles. The 
vast prairies of Central Russia are little if at all 
more populous. The new railway from Kiev to 
Balta runs for at least half its length through a 
chaos of uncleared forest. The banks of the Volga, 
for leagues together, are silent and desolate as 
those of the Amazon. Along the whole course 
of the Lower Don, from Kalatch to within a few 
hours’ sail of Rostov, there is not a single town— 
hardly even a erp worth calling such—to break 
the monotony of the voiceless solitudes through 
which it flows. And even upon the famous ‘ black 
soil, every spadeful of which is worth a king’s 
ransom, one may travel for days without seeing 
a human habitation except a stray liquor-shop, or 
meeting a human being except an occasional robber. 

And yet, to those who can appreciate it, few 
sights are more impressive than what the Russians 
expressively call ‘the bad steppe’—a limitless 
waste of desolate gray moorland, without warmth, 
without colouring, without life, like the corpse 
of Nature in her winding-sheet. Nothing which 
imagination has conceived can equal the weird 
loneliness of this everlasting desert. The sea is 
of one colour, but it has boundless life and motion. 
The plain of the Dnieper, though lacking 
life and motion, has all the glories of earthly 


* Answering to our ‘sir;’ literally, ‘master.’ 


colouring in its measureless wealth of flowers. 
The very deserts of Arabia, grim and barren though 
they be, have a kind of delusive animation in the 
dizzy Walpurgis-dance of their wind-tossed sands. 
But in the dreary wastes of Eastern Russia, all 
these are wholly wanting. The bad steppe has 
no dimpling surface, no varied colouring, no wavin 

grass, no tossing sands to break the endless leve 
—nothing but a tremendous passivity, eloquent in 
its terrible silence, against fon gigantic inaction 
all the energies of man are as nothing; a gray | 
unending waste, wrapped in a sinister and deadly 
stillness, like some forgotten world blasted by the 
fire of Heaven ere time began, and still bearing, 
through endless ages, the brand of gloomy and 
irrevocable desolation. 

It is, therefore, not without a feeling of natural 
relief that I turn my back upon the great waste 
that darkens slowly around us, and watch the 
lights of the village coming nearer and nearer, till 
at length we scurry into the single street which 
it possesses (almost deserted at this hour, through 
fear of the ‘Domovoi’*), and halt in front of a 
long, low, substantial-looking cottage—the abode 
of the ‘starosta, or head man of the village, with 
whom we propose to take up our quarters for the 
night. There is no lack of hospitality about the 
Russian peasant ; and almost before my driver can 
explain who we are, I find myself seized by both 
hands and dragged into the house, my dusty coat 
and boots pulled off, and myself seated in the 
a of honour beside the immense stove, with a 

rimming tumbler of tea in front of me; while the 
driver, a little farther off, lights his pipe with a 
complacent air, as if he took to himself some 
credit for my being there at all. 

While sipping my tea, and munching the black 
bread wherewith my host’s wife, a stout, fresh- 
looking woman of five-and-thirty, supplies me 
ad littum, I glance round the room, which is 
merely an enlarged and ornamented copy of what 
I have seen in every hamlet on my road. The 
heavy cross-beams of the roof, the rough-hewn 
chairs and tables, the huge tea-urn—the gilt-edged 

icture of a saint in the far corner, with a small 
amp burning before it—the enormous stove, on the 
broad flat top of which my entertainers are wont 
to sleep in winter—the broad clumsy bed with 
its patchwork coverlet, are all there. And there, 
too, on the opposite side of the room, is the huge 
painted chest, barred and banded with iron, which 
is the Russian peasant’s pride and glory, in which 
he keeps his Sunday clothes, and whatever valuables 
he may possess, and upon the painting and deco- 
rating of which he often expends a sum which it 
must have cost him ‘many a hard day’s work and 
many a supperless night to raise. 

But even in their first hasty survey of the sur- 
roundings, my eyes have time to remark one object, 
which is the very last that one would expect to 
find under the roof of a Russian peasant, whose 
sole weapon is usually the short axe with which 
he chops his firewood, puts together his furniture, 
builds his log-hut, and occasionally splits the head 
of his wife or father.t Just opposite where I sit, 


* The ‘Robin Goodfellow’ of Russian mythology, cele- 
brated for all manner of impish tricks. 

+ Both in European and Asiatic Russia, the peasantry 
are marvellously skilful in the use of the axe. Most of 
the log-huts which I have seen in the interior were built 
entirely by stroke of hatchet, not a nail being used. 
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hanging upon a nail in the wall, is a large pistol, 
evidently unused for a considerable time, to judge 
by the rust which covers it. Our friend the 
starosta, following the direction of my glance, 
gives a significant chuckle. 

‘There’s something to look at, Barin,’ says he, 
nodding in the direction of the weapon. ‘You 
don’t often see those toys in our shops, do you?’ 

‘Well, indeed, brother, it’s hardly the sort of 
thing one would expect to see so far from the 
town. Do you —e it to shoot the “tarakans”’ 
[cockroaches] ‘ with ?” 

My host gives a hoarse bellowing laugh, at this 
not very brilliant joke, echoed by the shriller 
treble of his wife ; and crossing the room, takes 
down the pistol from its perch, and lays it on the 
table. Some letters branded into the stock catch 
my eye, and holding it up to the light, I read 
‘April 14th, 1869.’ I look inquiringly at my 
entertainer for the answer to this enigma. 

‘I wrote that,’ says he, with the air of Corio- 
lanus’s ‘ Alone I did it.’ ‘I can write, and read 
too, or I shouldn’t be stérosta now. Ah! the 
first time 1 wrote my own name, I felt as grand 
as Ilia Murometz !’* 

The worthy stérosta’s enthusiasm somewhat tries 
my gravity, though I had already seen the same 
thing once and again during my travels in the 
interior. The Russian peasant’s reverence for the 
power of ‘talking by making marks in a book’ is 
almost superstitious; and I recollect being con- 
siderably amused at overhearing a rough-hewn 
fellow, with whom I had lodged in one of the 
remoter villages, after reciting, to an attentive 
circle, my feats in walking, running, climbing, 
and leaping, wind up with: ‘And he knows how 
to write !’ 

‘That was the day that I got this pistol,’ pursues 
my Amphitryon ; ‘and good service he did me that 
day. If it hadn’t been for him, I should have lost 
a good handful of money, and mayhap my life into 
the bargain !’ 

‘Ah! how did that happen?’ ask I. ‘This is 
just the time for a good story: suppose you tell 
me all about it before I turn in’ 

Nothing loath, my host knocks the ashes out of 
his pipe, re-charges it, and clearing his throat 
vigorously, begins as follows: ‘You must know, 
then, Barin, that I had a cousin, Vasilli Masloff 
by name, who, instead of sticking to the village, 
as I did, was all for getting away to one of the 
great towns, thinking to push his way there, and 
pick up money as you would gather mushrooms 
in the wood. And, sure enough, one day he went 
off to Moscow ; and after a time, I got word that 
he had managed to find work in one of the big 
German shops on the Kouznetski Most + (he was 
a famous hand at wood-carving, and such-like), 
and that he was getting on pretty well ; for as our 
stg says, “ Heaven helps the helpful man,” and 

asilli was always one to stand on his own feet. 
And after that 1 had no news of him for a long 
time, and was beginning to forget all about him, 
when, all of a sudden, there comes to me one day 
a big packet of bank-notes, and a letter with them, 
saying that Vasilli was dead (may he gain the 
kingdom of heaven!), and had left me all the 


money he had saved—some two thousand roubles 
or so’ [about L.260], ‘which was a great windfall 
to a poor fellow like me.’ 

‘You should just have seen him that day, 
Barin,’ chimes in, laughing, the lady of the house, 
who has just finished her preparations for my 
further accommodation. ‘When he opened the 
Es and saw the notes, he stared about him 
ike a dog that’s lost his master ; and all the rest 
of the day he went about as if he didn’t know 
where he was.’ 

‘Well, you needn't laugh at me, Vasilissa; 
retorts her husband, with a broad grin ; ‘you kept 
on counting the notes yourself for an hour and 
more, and never counted ’em right after all!’ 
And the two laugh in lusty chorus. ‘You may be 
sure, Barin, he continues, turning to me, ‘that I 
wasn’t long in inviting my friends to come and 
rejoice with me over the good luck that God had 
sent ; and by seven in the evening I had all ready 
for ’em—the tea-urn boiling, the hack bread and 
bacon laid out, a dish of salted cucumbers, and a half- 
gallon of “ vodka”? [corn-brandy ] ‘ into the bargain. 
Just as I’d finished laying out the table (my wife 
had ?- out to buy some sausage), there came a 
knock at the door. Thinks I: “There are my 
— come already ;” and I went to let ’em in. 

ut when I opened the door (Heaven preserve 
us!), what should I see but three men in black 
masks, and the foremost of ’em with a pistol in his 
hand—this very same pistol that’s lying on the 
table now !’ 

‘Oho! that pistol’s a trophy taken from the 
enemy, then,’ remark I. ‘This begins to get 
interesting. Go on, pray.’ 

‘I’m not going to say I wasn't frightened,’ 
pee the starosta ; ‘I was frightened, and very 

adly frightened too, I can tell you. But before 
I could say a word, the foremost blackguard claps 
his hand on my shoulder, and says to me, in a 
voice that sounded as if it came down a chimney : 
“Hand over that money you got this morning ; 
quick, or I’ll send you where you won’t come 
back again ;” and I heard the pistol click as he 
cocked it. Well, as you know, “ When needs 
must, there’s no time for brewing beer ;”* so I 
went to the big chest yonder, and out with the 
bank-notes ; but, in handing them out, I managed 
to tuck two or three of them into my sleeve. The 
rogue counted them twice over, and shook his 
head. 

“This won't do,” says he, catching me by the 
collar. “We know exactly how much you got 
this morning, and we mean to have it all; so, out 
with what you’ve hidden, or it’ll be the worse for 
é ” 


‘Then all at once a thought came into my head, 
just as if somebody had whispered it to me; and 
{ shook the bank-notes out of my sleeve on to the 
floor, so that they all flew this way and that way. 
The rogue, fearing, no doubt, that some of them 
might get lost, pounced - a them to pick ’em up, 
putting down his pistol, just as I thought he 
would. But the minute he loosed hold of it, I 
snatched it up, and shot him dead on the spot.’ 

My driver gives a hoarse, chuckling laugh of 
intense enjoyment; while the stirosta, pausing 


* The popular hero of Russian legend, still proverbial 
for his strength. 
+ Moscow Regent Street. 


* The ordinary speech of the Russian peasantry 
literally bristles with proverbs: Sancho Panza himself 
was nothing to them. 
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for a moment, in order to heighten the effect of 
his last sentence, handles the captured pistol with 
a belligerent air. 

‘Well done, put in I; ‘you tricked him very 
nicely. But what did the other two fellows do? 
Ran away, I suppose ?’ 

‘You may say that,’ replies the narrator, with a 
broader grin than ever: ‘they were gone almost 
before I.could turn round, Well, when I found 
myself safe again, and the field clear, I felt so 
dazed that I almost thought I should have fainted ; 
but I knew that there was more to be done yet, so 
I dipped my head in a pan of water, to clear it a 
bit, locked up the house, put the key in my 
pocket, and away as hard as I could go to the 
“kvartalni”’ meer police inspector]. ‘ But when 
I got there, he was not at home. They said he 
had gone out more than an hour before, and 
hadn’t come back yet ; so there was nothing for it 
but to go on to the next station, across the 
river yonder, and tell the kvartalni there. The 
minute he heard what had happened, he claps on 
his coat, calls three or four of his men, and away 
we all went back to my hut, where we found the 
dead fellow lying on the floor just as I had left 
him. The kvartalni’s men pulled off his mask ; 
and who should this be but the very police 
inspector I had been looking for!—And the other 
two robbers, as I found out afterwards, were the 
village post-master and the priest—And now, 
Barin, here’s your place ready for you ; and may 
Heaven send you a good night's rest !’ 


THE CENSUS OF 1871. 


Upon the 3d of April, the day being cool and 
fine, 4,259,032 houses were requisitioned by the 
Registrar-general’s army of enumerators—an army 
32,606 strong, officered by 2107 registrars, and 
627 ee ee oe This formidable 
force collected 5,030,895 census papers, with very 
little difficulty; the people, we are officially 
assured, taking pains to fill up the schedules care- 
fully. Some cases occurred wherein the parties 
concerned refused to supply the required informa- 
tion, but they were few and far between ; although 
one unlucky enumerator met the fate of the 
Yankee showman when he tried his hand at the 
business, and was obliged to summon an offending 
householder for paccen. and battery. One very 
rich old lady, a maiden all forlorn, bolted her 
doors, fastened her windows, and defied the enum- 
erator to obtain access to her domicile; but she 
was not proof against the blandishments of the 
Registrar-general, and sent him her schedule 
privately—a method adopted by arrangement in 
fourteen other instances by dwellers in country 
districts who had reasons of their own for not 
wishing their returns to be read by the collector. 
One obstinate individual, a landed proprietor, with 
religious ein, vowed he would pay any fine, 
even sacrifice life itself, rather than be a party to a 
sinful act, for which David was punished: this 
difficulty was surmounted somehow, for we are 
told ‘his religious scruples were respected, but 
the particulars of his family were nevertheless 
recorded with tolerable accuracy’ Another man 
refused to make out a census paper on the ground 
that he could not do so without perjuring himself, 
as he did not know his own name, nor where he 
was born; he was fined by the magistrates, as 


were a few other refractory householders ; but no 
necessity arose for a prosecution upon the part of 
the Registrar-general. 

The first result of that April day’s work is now 
before us in the shape of a Preliminary Report 
and Tables of the Population and Houses enumerated 
in England and Wales, and in the Islands of the 
British Seas, on 3d April 1871. From this we 
learn that the population of England at midnight 
upon Palm Sunday was 21,487,688; that of 
Ireland, 5,402,759; Scotland, 3,358,613; Wales, 


1,216,420; the Channel Isles, 90,563; and the | 
Isle of Man, 53,867. The proportion per cent. of 


the population residing in the several parts of the 
kingdom being, England, 67:5; Ireland, 170; 
Scotland, 10°6; Wales, 3°8; Channel Isles, 03; 
Isle of Man, 0°2. The addition of 207,198 soldiers, 
sailors, and merchant seamen known to be abroad 
pe the night of the census, to the figures given 
above, brings the grand total for the United King- 
dom to 31,817,108 ; composed of 15,549,271 males, 
and 16,267,837 females, or an excess on the part of 
the gentler sex of 718,566. 

The enumerated population of England and 
Wales numbers 22,704,108 souls—without counting 
the army, navy, and merchant seamen beyond the 
seas—shewing an increase of 2,637,844 since the 
taking of the census ten years ago—an increase of 
thirteen per cent. against one of twelve in the 
preceding decennial period. In 1801, the popula- 
tion of these portions of the United Kingdom was 
returned as 8,892,536 ; between 1801 and 1811, it 
increased at the rate of rather more than fourteen 
per cent., so that in 1811 it reached 10,150,615 ; 
during the next ten years, the pace was consider- 
ably accelerated, a decennial increase of eighteen 
per cent. bringing the numbers to 11,978,975; 
then the rate dropped to a little below sixteen per 
cent.; and from 1831 to 1861, although the popula- 
tion went on increasing, every decenniad (that of 
1841-51 excepted) making a larger addition to 
the numbers than its predecessor, it was at a 
decreasing rate. Nevertheless, it only wants the 
addition of a quarter of a million to the present 

opulation of England and Wales to make it just 
Fonble what it was exactly fifty years ago. 

The forty counties of England take very different 
order, according as they are ranked by their size 
or the number of people living within their 
boundaries. Dealing with them in relation to 
population, that must perforce be our test of pre- 
cedence here; but to mark the difference, we 
append, parenthetically, the position each county 
would occupy if acreage were the criterion of 
relative importance. This, then, is the order of the 
English shires: 1. Lancashire (sixth), 2,818,904 ; 
2. Middlesex (thirty-ninth), 2,538,882 ; 3. Yorkshire 
(first), 2,436,113; 4. Surrey (thirtieth), 1,090,270 ; 
5. Staffordshire (eighteenth), 857,333; 6. Kent 
(tenth), 847,507 ; 7. Durham (twenty-third), 685,045; 
8. arwickshire (twenty-fourth), 633,902; 9. 
Devonshire (third), 600,814; 10. Cheshire (nine- 
teenth), 561,131; 11. Hampshire (seventh), 543,837 ; 
12. Gloucestershire (seventeenth), 534,320; 13. 


rc) 


Essex (eighth), 466,427 ; 14. Somersetshire (ninth), | 


463,412; 15. Norfolk (fourth), 438,511; 16. Lincoln- 
shire (second), 436,163; 17. Sussex (thirteenth), 
417,407 ; 18. Northumberland (fifth), 386,959 ; 
19. Derbyshire (twentieth), 380,538 ; 20. Cornwall 
(fourteenth), 362,098 ; 21. Suffolk (twelfth), 348,479 ; 
22. Worcestershire (thirty-second), 338,848; 23. 
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Nottinghamshire a. sixth), 319,956; 24. 
Leicestershire (twenty-eighth), 268,764 ; 25. Wilt- 
shire (fifteenth), 257,202; 26. Shropshire (six- 
teenth), 248,064; 27. Northamptonshire (twenty- 


| second), 243,896; 28. Cumberland (eleventh), 


220,245; 29. Berkshire (thirty-fourth), 196,445 ; 
30. Dorsetshire (twenty-first), 195,544; 31. Mon- 
mouthshire (thirty-sixth), 195,391; 32. Hertford- 
shire (thirty-fifth), 192,725; 33. Cambridgeshire 
twenty-seventh), 186,363 ; 34. Oxfordshire — 
rst), 177,956 ; 35. Buckinghamshire (thirty-third), 
175,870; 36. Bedfordshire (thirty-seventh), 146,256 ; 
37. Herefordshire (twenty-fifth), 125,364; 38. 
Westmoreland (twenty-ninth), 65,005; 39. Hunt- 
ingdonshire (thirty-eighth), 63,672; 40. Rutland 
(fortieth), 22,070. Seventeen of the counties have 
not changed their position in the scale, standing 
just where they did ten years back. Durham and 
Devonshire have changed places, and, in boating 
phraseology, Hampshire has bumped Gloucester- 
shire, Berkshire bumped Dorsetshire, and West- 
moreland bumped Huntingdonshire; Essex has 
gone up three places at the expense of Somerset- 
shire, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire ; Cornwall has 
been passed by Northumberland, Derbyshire, and 
Sussex ; Leicestershire has gone up two steps and 
Cambridgeshire fallen rearwards to a like extent. 
Only two counties have actually decreased in popu- 
lation, Cornwall by 7292, and Huntingdon by 578 ; 
while Yorkshire has been adding 392,513, Lanca- 
shire 389,464, and Middlesex 332,397 to the nation’s 
muster-roll, The mention of the last-named county 
reminds us we should warn our readers, that in 
comparing county with county, they must remem- 
ber Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey would shew 
much grander totals were it not for the subtraction 
of the Londoners from their strength—namely, 
225,452 belonging to Kent, 740,680 may to 
Surrey, and 2,285,672 to Middlesex. Durham 
stands at the head of the counties for rapidity of 
progression, having increased its population very 
nearly thirty-five per cent., Surrey being a good 
second with its thirty-one per cent. Yorkshire 
has increased at the rate of nineteen, and Lanca- 
shire at the rate of sixteen per cent. In Kent, 
Essex, and Middlesex, the population has grown 
more than fifteen per cent.; in Stafford and 
Sussex, more thar fourteen; in Leicester, more 
than thirteen; and in Warwickshire, Hampshire, 
Northumberland, and Derbyshire, more than twelve 
r cent. The people of Hertfordshire, Berkshire, 
Eheshire, and Monmouthshire have had more 
than eleven per cent. added to their numbers. 
Gloucestershire has just fallen short of attaining a 
ten per cent. increase ; while Worcestershire has 
achieved a little beyond it. Bedfordshire and 
Nottinghamshire have increased by more than 
eight per cent.; Cumberland and Northampton- 
shire, o more than seven; Oxford and Westmore- 
land, by more than six; and Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire by more than five per cent. 
Lower still in the scale come Somersetshire and 
Buckinghamshire, with an increase exceeding four 
er cent.; Suffolk, Wiltshire, Devonshire, and 
orsetshire with one of more than three per cent. 
Shropshire has not gained three per cent.; Here- 
fordshire has stopped short at one and a third per 
cent, ; and neither Norfolk nor little Rutland on 
been able to add even one per cent. to their 
population; while, worse than all, Huntingdon- 


shire has lost five-sixths per cent.; and Cornwall 


almost two per cent. Before dismissing the 
English counties, we must record the fact that the 
smallest of the forty is the only one in which 
anything like a numerical equality of the sexes is 
attained, and, curiously enough, it is also the only 
county wherein the males are in a majority—not a 
very great one, it is true, since a rush of ten 
ladies into Rutlandshire would suffice to make the 
sexes exactly equal, in a population of twenty-two 
thousand odd. 

London, overgrown but ever wing, next 
demands attention. Which pa gr it to be, 
for there are several? There is the Lord Mayor's 
London, with 74,732 inhabitants; Parliamen 
London, with 3,008,101; the Registrar-general’s 
London, with 3,251,804 ; the London of the Board 
of Works, with 3,264,530; the School-board’s 
London, with 3,265,005 ; and lastly, the London 
of the Police, with 3,883,092 souls within its 
limits. The London of the Registrar-general must 
be our London, and we cannot start better than 
by quoting that gentleman’s account of its growth: 
‘In the early ages, the City covered rather more 
than a square mile of ground ; and there it stood 
still in the middle ages, enthroned on its chartered 
privileges, jealously refusing to admit aliens to the 
privileges of its citizens ; but the people, although 
spurned by the City, settled round their capital, 
which, unlike Rome, was ever viewed almost with 
indifference alike by senate and sovereign ; who 
paid, indeed, no further regard to its sanitary defi- 
ciencies than to take warning when to flee away 
from its weekly Bills of Mortality, which, in 1604, 
were extended to St Giles-in-the-Fields, Clerken- 
well, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, the great St Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, and to Bermondsey. St Margaret, 
Westminster, was included in 1626; so, in 1636, 
were Hackney, Islington, Stepney, Lambeth, New- 
ington, Rotherhithe. The bills after this were not 
extended, but still London grew; and Mr Roch- 
man, when he compiled the census of 1801, 
included Chelsea, Kensington, Marylebone, Pad- 
dington, Pancras, within its limits. The new 
Tables of Mortality, first published in 1840, took 
in Fulham, Hammersmith, westward ; Stoke-New- 
ington, Bow and Bromley, eastward ; Camberwell 
on the south, and Greenwich district stretching 
down the river to Woolwich and Deptford. Clap- 
ham, Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney, Tooting, and 
Streatham, were added in 1844; and Hampstead 
fell in with the Lewisham district in 1846.’ Such 
is the London with which we have to do—a London 
containing 958,863 people in 1801 ; 2,803,989 in 
1861 ; and 3,251,804 on April 3, 1871. 

In the last ten years, the natural increase of 
the population of Cobbett’s Great Wen has been 
331,599, that being the excess of births over deaths 
within the Tables of Mortality; while the actual 
addition to the dwellers in the metropolis has 
been 477,815, or at the rate of sixteen per cent. 
To that addition, eleven out of the twenty-eight 
districts into which London is divided have not 
only failed to contribute their proper quota, but 
shew a diminished a sey more or less serious. 
The City of London has lost 37,545 inhabitants ; 
the Strand Union, 6998; Holburn Union, 4244; 
Whitechapel, 2638 ; Marylebone, 2503 ; Shoreditch, 
2204; Woolwich, 2104; Westminster, 1610; St 
George-in-the-East, 656; and St George, Hanover 
Square, 1ll—a deficiency altogether of 61,250, 
As a set off to this ing away, 
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has increased its population by 97,138; Islington 
by 58,408; Wandsworth by 54,647; Lambeth by 
46,258; Hackney by 41,582. Considering how 
busy the government, the corporation, the Board 
of Works, a few improving landlords, and anything 
but a few railway companies, have been in the 
work of house-demolition of late years, this vast 
displacement of Londoners is not to be wondered 
at ; people must move when their habitations are 
swept away. As matters now stand, Kensington 
heads the list of London divisions, vice Pancras 
superseded ; the inhabitants of the capital being 
distributed as follows: Kensington, 283,088 ; 
Pancras, 221,594; Islington, 213,749; Lambeth, 
208,302 ; St Saviour’s, Southwark, 174,988 ; Hol- 
born, 163,372; Marylebone, 159,177; St George, 
Hanover Square, 155,873; Shoreditch, 127,160 ; 
Wandsworth, 125,050; Hackney, 124,877; St 
Olave, Southwark, 121,038 (if the two parts of 
Southwark were united, it would stand above 
Kensington, containing as it does 295,126 inhabit- 
ants); Bethnal Green, 120,200; Poplar, 116,277 ; 
Camberwell, 111,302; Greenwich, 100,601 ; Mile 
End, 93,146; Whitechapel, 76,332; London City, 
75,842; Woolwich, 73,369; Chelsea, 71,086; 
Stepney, 57,578; St Giles, 53,429; Lewisham, 
51,482; Westminster, 51,142; St George-in-the- 
East, 48,235; Strand, 41,244; and Hampstead, 
32,271. The ‘City’ itself makes a poor show in 
the above summary; but the figures given only 


capital of the commercial world: its day popula- 
tion must be reckoned at 244,865 at the very 
least. Nor are the workers within the limits 
ruled by the Lord Mayor the only birds of daily 

to be taken into account when considering 
the census returns relating to London; there are 
thousands besides who spend their daily life in 
town, whose homes are outside its recognised 
boundaries, but who ought really to be counted 
with the stationary population. ‘Within the 
radial lines of the metropolitan police district, 
drawn from twelve to fifteen miles around Charing 
Cross, the population is 3,883,092. This embraces, 
indeed, several towns, and covers 687 square miles ; 
equivalent to a square of territory of 26} miles to 
the side’ The annual ratio of increase, in the 
ring intervening between the line drawn by the 
Registrar-general and that of the police district, 
was 419 per cent., or a decennial increase of more 
than fifty per cent. The overflowing of the popu- 
lation of London into the parts within easy reach 
may be exemplified by a few instances, Thus, 
between 1861 and 1871, Croydon has increased its 
numbers from 46,474 to 83,848; Kingston, from 
36,479 to 55,902; Brentford, from 50,534 to 
71,932; Hendon, from 19,220 to 37,176; Edmon- 
ton, from 59,312 to 84,877; Westham, from 59,139 
to 99,143 ; Carshalton, from 8341 to 13,520; and 
Sydenham, from 10,595 to 19,016. 

Setting London apart, as beyond rivalry, and 
therefore out of the competition, the contest for 
the premiership of English cities and towns lies 
between Liverpool and Manchester—the town 
having 493,346, and the city 355,665 inhabitants ; 
the latter, however, claims Salford with its 124,805, 
and portions of Chorlton besides, as being really 

rt and parcel of Manchester itself, which would 
tring the figures for Cottonopolis up to 592,164 ; 
but then Liverpool has an equal right to include 
West Derby and Birkenhead, in which case the 


, 


represent the ordinary sleeping population of the ! 


great seaport would muster up 660,510 souls, so 
that, reckon how we will, Liverpool seems fairly 
entitled to take precedence. Birmingham ranks 
third with a population of 343,696, or, taking in 
Aston and King’s Norton, 444,545. Birmingham 
proper has increased at the rate of sixteen per 
cent., Liverpool at eleven per cent., and Manchester 
at five per cent. 

Besides Salford, there are eight towns in Eng- 
land with populations exceeding 100,000, and not 
exceeding 300,000—Leeds with 259,201; Bristol 
with 182,524; Bradford with 145,827 ; Stoke-upon- 
Trent with 130,507; Newcastle-on-Tyne with 
128,160 ; Hull with 121,958 ; and Portsmouth with 
112,954. Of these, Bradford has made the greatest, 
and Newcastle the smallest progress ; the decennial 
rate of increase of the latter ‘being under 18 per 
cent., that of Bristol under 19, that of Portsmouth 
under 20, and that of Hull under 25 per cent. Leeds 
has grown in population 25 per cent., Stoke-upon- 
Trent nearly 29, Sheffield more than 29, while 
Bradford’s rate is close upon 37} per cent. The 
following places have more than 50,000 inhab- 
itants: Sunderland, 98,335; Leicester, 95,084; 
Brighton, 90,013; Nottingham, 86,608; Preston, 
85,428 ; Bolton, 82,854; Oldham, 82,619 ; Norwich, 
80,390 ; Blackburn, 76,337 ; Huddersfield, 70,253 ; 
Wolverhampton, 68,279 ; Plymouth, 68,080; Bir- 
kenhead, 65,980 ; Halifax, 65,124; Southampton, 
54,057 ; Stockport, 53,001; Bath, 52,542; York, 
50,761 ; and Devonport, 50,094. While Preston 
has been increasing its population at the modest 
rate of less than 3 per cent., Blackburn has achieved 
an addition of more than 20, Sunderland one of 
more than 25, and Birkenhead one of more than 27 
per cent. Leicester may be proud of its 40 per 
cent. increase, Halifax still _— of its 70 per 
cent. ; but both must yield the palm to Hudders- 
field, which has contrived to more than double its 
inhabitants in the decenniad. Some of the lesser 
towns have no cause to be ashamed. Great Grimsby 
has increased its figures from 11,06] to 20,338 ; 
Stockton can shew 27,598 now, against 13,357 at 
the last census—another case of doubling ; but the 
two most extraordinary instances of progression are 
those of Middlesborough in Yorkshire, and Barrow- 
in-Furness in Lancashire. In 1851, the first-named 
counted 383 residents ; in the next ten years that 
number had grown to 5709; by 1861, Middles- 
borough had a population of 19,416 ; now a parlia- 
mentary borough, it reckons up 39,434. Still more 
remarkable is the growth of Barrow-in-Furness : 
ten years ago it was not considered worthy of sepa- 
rate enumeration, and formed part of the parish of 
Dalton-in-Furness ; then its estimated population 
was 3300. It has since set up for itself as a muni- 
cipal borough, and has 17,992 souls put to its 
credit—an increase of 445 per cent. 

One city and thirteen towns, while increasing in 
population, have failed to carry that increase into 
three figures; these are: Malton, pop. 8168, in- 
crease 96; Dorchester, pop. 6915, increase 92; 
Monmouth, pop. 5874, increase 91 ; Rye, pop. 8280, 
increase 86; Grantham, pop. 5028, increase 74; 
Totnes, pop. 4073, increase 72; Banbury, pop. 
4106, increase 47 ; roe a. Isle of Wight, pop. 
7976, increase 42; Sudbury, pop. 6908, increase 
29 ; Pontefract, pop. 5372, increase 26 ; Blandford, 
pop. 1536, increase 15 ; Bath, pop. 52,542, increase 
14; Liskeard, pop. 4700, increase 11 ; Lyme Regis, 
pop. 2329, increase 11, Cockermouth stands alone 
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in its glory as having stirred neither one way 
nor another ; it had 7057 inhabitants in 1861, and 
it has 7057 in 1871. The following, ranking among 
the chief towns of their several counties, are in a 
worse position as regards population than they were 
in ten years ago. (The figures immediately after 
the names represent their present population, those 
after the minus sign the number they have lost.) 
Marlborough, 3660 — 24; Berwick, 13,231 — 34 ; 
Winchester, 14,776 — 71 ; Godmanchester, 2363 — 
75; Ludlow, 5087 — 91 ; Wells (Somerset), 4517 
— 131; Buckingham, 3703 — 146 ; Knaresborough, 
5205 — 197; Stamford, 7846— 201; Chichester, 
7850 — 209; Truro, 10,999— 338; Devonport, 
50,094 — 356 ; Canterbury, 20,961 — 363 ; Tewks- 
bury, 5409 — 367; Bridport, 5871— 379 ; White- 
haven, 18,446—396; Falmouth, 5294— 415; 
Tiverton, 10,025—422; Macclesfield, 35,451 — 
651 ; Congleton, 11,344— 1000; Dudley, 43,781 
—1194; Coventry, 39,470— 1466; Stockport, 
53,001 — 1680; Ashton-under-Lyne, 32,030 — 
2856; Staleybridge, 21,043 — 3878. The list of 
backsliders is further swelled by Chippenham, 
Daventry, Eye, Helston, Louth, Lymington, Rom- 
sey, St Ives, Shaftesbury, Southwold, Tavistock, 
Tenterden, Thetford, Wareham, Westbury, Wood- 
stock, and Malmesbury—the last-named coming 
in the category by the loss of a single inhabi- 
tant. Out of ‘582 superintendent-registrar dis- 
tricts,” that of London City is the only one wherein 
the deaths from 1861-71 exceeded the births in the 
same period, which they did by 644. Among the 
‘sub-districts’ in which the same thing occurred, 
we may note Finchley, with an overplus of deaths 
to the number of 679; and Mount Pleasant, Liver- 
pool, with the deaths 10,694 in excess, a melan- 
choly circumstance, explained by the unhappily 
named district containing three hospitals, a lunatic 
asylum, and a workhouse. 

The 1,216,420 people dwelling in what is officially 
described as ‘the land which is still redolent with 
beauty and traditions of poetry and music on the 
harp,’ are very unequally shared between its two 
divisions—South Wales taking 763,710, and North 
Wales 452,710, for which difference the coalfields, 
ironworks, and docks of Glamorganshire and Car- 
marthenshire are mainly answerable ; and while 
the southern division shews an increase of popula- 
tion at the rate of 114 per cent., the northern divi- 
sion has only compassed one of 6 per cent. ; but in 
neither one nor the other has the influx of immi- 
grants counterbalanced the efflux of emigrants, the 
total increase of population being nothing like 
equal to the excess of births over deaths in the 
decenniad. Of the half-dozen southern counties, 
Glamorganshire counts 396,010 inhabitants ; Car- 
marthenshire, 116,994; Pembrokeshire, 91,936 ; 
Cardiganshire, 73,488; Brecknockshire, 59,904; 
and Radnorshire, 25,428. Of these, two have 
decreased in population—Pembrokeshire by 4342, 
and Brecknockshire by 1723. Radnorshire has 
only added 46 to its numbers, Cardiganshire 
1243, and Carmarthenshire 5148, whilst Glamor- 
ganshire comes to the fore with an addition of 
78,258. The most populous places in the most 
populous county of the principality are Cardiff, 
with 39,675 inhabitants; Merthyr-Tydfil, with 
98,891 ; Swansea, with 51,720 ; Neath, with 9134 ; 
and Aberystwith, with 6898—all of which have 
made fair progress. Pembrokeshire seems to have 
been under a cloud—Pembroke (pop. 13,741) and 
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Haverfordwest (pop. 6622) having both declined— 
the first by 1330, the second by 397. Carmarthen 
has a population of 10,499; Brecknock, 5845; 
Pwllheli, 3040 ; Cardigan, 3535. Of the towns in 
the northern section, Carnarvon heads the list with 
9370 people ; Wrexham has 8576; Welshpool, 
7178; Denbigh, 6322; Flint, 4277; Llanidloes, 
3426 ; Beaumaris, 2234 ; the third and last having 
suffered a diminution. The counties of North 
Wales, Anglesey excepted, have all increased in 

opulation, Carnarvonshire now having 106,122; 

enbighshire, 104,266 ; Flintshire, 76,245 ; Mont- 
gomeryshire, 67,789; Anglesey, 50,919; and 
Merionethshire, 47,369. 

In England and Wales, there are, upon an 
average, 389 persons to a square mile; but the 
density of the population varies considerably in 
different parts of the country. The number of 
persons to a square mile in each of the eleven 
official divisions of England and Wales is as 
follows: Welsh Division (including Monmouth- 
shire), 178; South-west (Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset), 241 ; Eastern (Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk), 243 ; North Midland (Leicester, Rutland, 
Lincoln, Notts, Derby), 254; Northern (Durham, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland), 259 ; 
South Midland (Middlesex, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Beds, Cambridge), 288 ; 
South-eastern (Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hants, Berks), 
341 ; York (Yorkshire), 419 ; West Midland (Glou- 
cester, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcester, War- 
wick), 442; North-western (Lancashire, Cheshire), 
1082 ; London, 26,682! Taking the whole country 
together, there are 53 persons to a house, the 
total number of inhabited houses being 4,259,032, 
being an increase of more than half a million since 
1861; the houses in course of building number 
27,305; and 260,178 are returned as houses in 
which nobody slept on the night of Palm Sunday. 

The general results of the census are certainly 
satisfactory. In ten years the population of England 
and Wales has increased by 2,637,844; that of 
Scotland by 296,319 ; while if Ireland shews a loss 
of 396,000, the depletion there has been checked, 
for the decrease now recorded is less than seven 
per cent., whereas the previous decenniad shews 
a falling off of twelve per cent. Ten years have 
added more than two million souls to the strength 
of Great Britain, and the population keeps on 
increasing at the rate of 1173 per day, of which 
number it is calculated 468 emigrate, and 705 
remain in the land of their birth. The details 
of the numbering of the people in Scotland and 
Ireland have yet to be made public, and much 
remains untold respecting England and Wales, 
‘How the population of the kingdom is upheld ; 
how this marvellous society is organised; how the 

ople are distributed over every place; what 
a they dwell in ; what numbers of either sex, 
of children, of men and women are living, married, 
single, widowed at the several ages ; what are their 
relations to heads of families ; what occupations 
men and women of the several ages follow ; what 
numbers living in the several places were born 
in the same or in other parishes, counties, and 
countries; and what numbers of the two sexes 
were labouring under infirmities of the chief senses 
or of the mind in every locality, remains for 
further analysis’ Let us for the present be 
satisfied with knowing that, spite of war, famine, 
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six million more home subjects than when she 
was called to the throne. Let croakers croak as 
their nature prompts them ; the day of the old 
country’s decrepitude is not yet; her sons 4 
still use the proud words of one who was Engli 
to the core, and say : 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them; nought shall make us 


' rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true! 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
CHAPTER V.—A SPY-GLASS. 


Tue secret that Cecil had confided to me remained 
of course undivulged, nor did we even speak of 
it to one another. It was useless to discuss a 
subject whereon there was not only no possibility 
of our agreement, but in which my cousin had 
allowed that all the sense and reason were on my 
side, the infatuation and resolve on his. I felt that 
the plot was thickening, and for some time awaited 
the catastrophe with anxiety and trepidation: to 
borrow a metaphor from my favourite pursuit, I 
looked every day for ‘a strong situation,’ ‘a scene’ 
in which my father, Jane, and Cecil would prove 
the me characters, and I myself be stigma- 
tised as an accessory before the fact ; but as weeks 
and months passed by without sign, I grew more 
tranquil ; just as one who, on board a powder-ship, 
has seen his friends smoking their pipes for years 
without an explosion, begins to think there can 
be no such very great danger in the practice after 
all. It was true that Cecil, though shewing even 
a warmer affection for me than heretofore, was 
more seldom my companion out of doors than ever, 
and I could not but conclude that he was passing 
his time in Ruth’s society; but engaged myself in 
an equally pleasant way with Nelly, I either grew 
insensibly more tolerant, or shut my eyes to con- 
sequences in his case, as I did in my own; for, 
regarded by unimpassioned eyes, my courtship of 
Eleanor was almost as injudicious as Cecil’s devo- 
tion to Ruth. I had no fortune of my own what- 
ever, and even on my father’s death, would only 
succeed to a very moderate estate; while Nelly 
was entirely dependent on her grandfather, whose 
favourite boast—and one which he was wont to 
brandish in his son the rector’s face, to the great 
irritation of that learned man—was, that he could 
leave every farthing of his money to whom he 
chose—‘ Ay, sir, though it were to the County 
Lunatic Asylum.’ 
Sometimes 1 fancied, from Jane’s manner, that 
she suspected something amiss in her brother's 

roceedings ; but, much to my satisfaction, she had 
— since ceased to inquire concerning them of 
me. My father was the very last man to whom an 
idea of anything of the sort would suggest itself; 
his confidence in the good conduct of all beneath 
his roof was supreme. My aunt concerned herself 
solely with the affairs of the house and of the 
village ; and besides, as maiden aunts are apt to 
do, she considered Cecil and myself as boys ; young 
gentlemen of too tender years to be suspected of 
@ serious passion. 

Thus matters stood, when a letter from the 
north apprised us one morning that Lord and Lady 
Repton were at last about to pay their promised 
visit, My father handed it to me with a smile. 


‘There’s a message for you in it, Fred., from the 
t tragedienne ;’ and I took it with trembling 
li was a wordy and pompous epistle 
(though the writer evidently intended to be cordial), 
and gave me no high opinion of his Lordship’s 
talents; but the contents of the postscript made 
my heart beat. ‘Lady Repton bids me say that, 
in coming to Gatcombe, she looks forward not only 
to the pleasure of making the acquaintance of my 
old friend, but of his son, young Shakspeare.’ I 
was mercilessly roasted about that message; my 
father called me ‘the marvellous boy ;’ and Cecil 
sketched out with great humour a newspaper para- 
graph, headed Elopement in High Life yo Gat- 
combe Manor. But I believe they both sympathised 
with my excitement. Once again, my cousin repe- 
rused with me my little stock of original dramas, 
all of which had been indebted to him for some 
stroke of fancy, if not for whole speeches, and even 
scenes, in the old days when we had ‘ Beaumont 
and Fletchered’ it together; and out of them we 
chose what we judged to be the best to la 
before this coming Siddons. I pictured to myself 
a heroine of imposing port, who would talk blank 
verse, and, when silent, look unutterable things. 
I dreamed of her as the Tragic Muse, investing my 
brows with a crown of amaranth. In my walks 
with Eleanor herself, I grew taciturn and medita- 
tive, and when asked reproachfully what I was 
thinking of, would reply with audacious frankness, 
‘Of Lady Repton 
At last the morning of the day of her arrival 
dawned. I had not the courage to go and meet 
her on the road (I say her, because his Lordship 
did not excite within me a spark of interest; we 
had a fair sprinkling of lords in Sandylandshire, 
with most of whom I had some acquaintance, and 
the Wrays of Gatcombe held up their own heads 
too high, to bow before mere title). I walked out 
upon the brow of the moorland, and, with a glass, 
swept the road from the railway station, until my 
eyes hit upon her approaching carriage. I knew 
it by its four post-horses, without which, as my 
father told me, my Lord Repton never travelled ; 
and it was a from the knowledge of that 
circumstance, combined with the laboured style of 
his letter, that I had come to the conclusion that 
he was a pompous and pedantic old fellow. The 
road wound beneath me, here a ribbon, there a 
thread, for miles ; and there was more than an hour 
to spare from the moment I first caught sight of 
them to that when it would be necessary to turn 
homewards, in order to welcome their arrival. In 
the meanwhile, I sat down on the moor, and 
watched their approach, or surveyed the spread- 
ge a. clad in the pale green of spring. 
ile thus engaged, and my gaze happening to 
be directed towards Wayford, i noticed a female 
figure emerge from the fir-wood, and come rapidly 
towards me across the moor. At first, merely 
because I associated her with the locality from 
which she seemed to come, I thought it was Ruth 
Waller; but the figure was taller than Ruth, and, 
as I soon remarked, attired far better than that 
rustic beauty had ever been. She wore a veil, 
which prevented me for some time from recognis- 
ing her; but at last, to my extreme astonishment, 
I discovered that it was Cousin Jane. 1 was sur- 
par, for Jane was a girl who hated walking, not 
rom laziness, for she was by no means wanting in 
energy, but because it was such a vulgar thing 
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to do. The commonest persons walked, and she 
wished it to be well understood that she was not a 
common person. If she could have been carried 
in a palanquin by obsequious bearers, with a relay 
of those human beasts of burden running behind 
her, she would, I think, have taken a good deal 
of outdoor exercise ; but as it was, she restricted 
her walks to the grounds about the house; she 
never accompanied my aunt in her little expedi- 
tions into the village, except to pay a state visit, 
once a month or so, at the Rectory; and deemed 
even taking a seat in the pony-carriage a condescen- 
sion: yet here she was, miles away from home, alone, 
and on Shanks his mare! On what errand could 
she have gone to that fir-wood? in which lay no 
other attraction than that which drew her brother 
thither, I knew not how often—but it might be 
five days out of seven. Was it possible that the 
same magnet, though from a very different cause, 
had likewise attracted her? I trembled for poor 
Cecil, and felt, I confess, not a little uncomfort- 
able upon my own account, as the accomplice, or 
at least the confidant, of his misdemeanours. If I 
was correct in my suspicions, there would without 
doubt be a domestic tornado of the first magnitude. 

She came on at rapid speed, like a thunder-storm 
(as I imaged her) against the wind; and, so busily 
she seemed engaged with her own thoughts, would 
have passed me without notice, had I not sprung 
up and addressed her—not that I was anxious to 
be the first to meet her wrath, but because, if my 
fears were well grounded, I wished to prevent her 
going straight to my father, and troubling him 
with such grievous news just at the moment of 
our guests’ arrival. That something had agitated 
Jane most deeply, I could see, though she still 
kept her veil down, and even held it with her 
hand, as though she was aware that her features 
told a tale that she would have concealed ; but her 
voice was quiet and composed as she expressed her 
surprise at seeing me. 

‘Why, I thought you would have been miles 
away Fred., on the road to meet your play- 
actress !” 

This remark was injudicious, for I at once con- 
cluded that she had counted upon my absence in 
that direction to keep her own expedition secret. 
She doubtless spoke on the impulse of the moment, 
for even her contemptuous mode of referring to 
Lady Repton cawek naturalness and lack of 
design. 

‘Nay,’ said I, ‘it is I that should be astonished. 
Ihad no idea that your dainty limbs could have 
carried you so far. May I ask what was the 
inducement ?’ 

‘I had a headache,’ she replied, ‘and your Aunt 
Ben recommended me to try the moorland air.’ 

‘Well, I hope it has done you good, cousin?’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, with a curious gravity in her 
tone ; ‘it has: it seems to have cleared my brain’ 

‘You should have tried the fir-woods, observed 
I carelessly ; ‘Dr Cherwell says that their pungent 
scent is worth all the aromatic salts in the world,’ 

‘I did try them,’ returned she: ‘I went into the 
pine copse above Wayford.’ 

‘Perhaps you would not be quite so frank, 
cousin,’ thought I, ‘if you had not observed that 
I carry a telescope.’ If she had really discovered 
anything, it was plain that she was not going to 
disclose it; and if, on the other hand, she had 
nothing to disclose, there was no harm in my 


continuing my cross-examination. ‘Did Aunt Ben 
recommend you to wear a veil?’ inquired L ‘I 
should have thought that all the air you could 
get on such a day-as this would not have been too 
much,’ 

‘Iam not so hardy a plant as you, Fred.,’ she 
rejoined ; ‘ but, as you say, it is warm now.—There, 
does that please you?’ and she threw up her veil 
with a forced laugh. 

‘Of course it pleases me,’ said I gallantly ; 
though, as a matter of fact, I had never seen 
Cousin Jane look so uncomely. Her face had the 
same livid look which I had seen on it but once 
before (when she had stood in the porch of Richard 
Waller's cottage), and her lower lip was bitten 
through and bleeding. As thus she smiled upon 
me, and shewed her glistening teeth, the idea of 
a terrier, that had been fighting with rats, occurred 
to me involuntarily ; and rather to escape from 
such a spectacle than with any other motive, I 
offered her the use of my telescope. 

‘You have keen eyes, Cousin Jane, and if you 
can really discover the sea from this spot, as my 
father contends we can, this is the very day for 
the experiment.’ 

She thanked me, and taking the instrument, 
turned it in the desired direction, which was over 
Wayford Wood. Her hand did not ‘ wobble’ with 
the weight of the glass, as is the case with most 
women when they take an observation with the 
glass, but was as steady as a rock. 

_ ‘You don’t see it, Jane, do you?’ said I, after a 


little. 
; but I should like to do so, 
it up yet. 

There was something so peculiar, so curt and 
decisive, as though I hhad Fnac." to take the 
glass from her by force, in the tone of her last 
words, that it drew my own gaze from the carriage 
of our guests, which was now plainly to be seen 
nearing the village, and transferred it to herself. 
Then I noticed that the telescope was depressed, 
so as not to command the horizon, and was fixed 
upon the terrace beneath Wayford Wood. ‘I 
think I see it now,’ said she hoarsely ; ‘just a thin 
blue line’ 

‘But you are looking too much inland, Jane— 
if you’ll allow me,’ and I offered to take the glass. 

n an instant she had dropped it fifty or sixty 
feet upon the terrace below, where it, of course, 
was smashed to atoms. 

‘Dear, dear! how very stupid of me, Fred.’ said 
she ; ‘it was all my own clumsiness. Oh, I am so 
sorry !’ 

It was certainly through her fault that the thing 
had happened ; but I was by no means sure that 
clumsiness had anything to do with it. She seemed 
to me to have dropped it with malice prepense. 

‘ Pray, forgive me, Fred.,’ continued she. ‘The 
first day I go to Monkton, I will get you another, 
twice as good ; that is’—for I suppose my counte- 
nance shewed that I rather resented that form of 
indemnity —‘if you wouldn't be offended.’ 

‘The ground is soft, and perhaps there is no 
great harm done after all, said 1; and in two or 
three bounds, after the Gatcombe fashion, I had | 
descended the steep cliff and reached the te 
I was not sorry that Jane could not follow me. 
was angry with her, not so much for dropping the 
glass, as for supposing that mere money could 
supply a substitute for what she knew 1 valued 


I won't give 
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as my father’s gift. That was so like her. She 
did not even wait to see whether it was destroyed ; 
for when I had picked up the fragments and looked 
towards the spot where she had stood, she was no 
longer there. She had doubtless hastened home. 
At that moment I heard the rumble of the Reptons’ 
carriage in the village street, and turned to follow 
her example ; but, as I did so, caught sight of Cecil 
coming along the terrace from Wayford. I knew 
that black speck in the distance to be him from 
the rapidity of its movement ; for, when alone, my 
cousin always ran like Man Friday, or as though he 
bore the Fiery Cross—it was a vent for the super- 
fluous energy of his nature. I had not to wait long 
before he came up with me, wide-eyed and pant- 
ing ; his dark cheeks warmed with colour, and his 
whole face so bright and joyous, that I had scarce 
need to ask: ‘Have you seen Ruth to-day, Cecil ?” 
It was the first time I had spoken of her for 
months ; indeed, the only time since our one 
serious talk together upon the subject, and I felt 
some degree of embarrassment in alluding to her. 
But Cecil answered with all possible simplicity : 
‘Yes, Fred. ; I have but just parted from her.’ 

‘On the terrace,’ said 1, ‘or in the wood ?” 

‘It was just at the edge of the fir-wood, 

‘So I thought,’ replied I gravely. ‘To that 
parting—a very tender one, no doubt—your sister 
was a witness. It is no great consequence, how- 
ever, added I, ‘for I believe her suspicions had 
no need of such confirmation. I am much mis- 
taken if she has not been watching you all the 
afternoon.’ Then I told him how I had seen Jane 
come veiled out of the fir-grove, where Richard 
Waller worked ; how angry she had looked behind 
that veil ; and how she had dropped the telescope, 
to prevent, as I believed, my being a witness as 
well as herself, to his tender adieus. ‘That you 
are discovered, Cecil,’ said I, in conclusion, ‘I feel 
quite convinced, 

*No doubt, no doubt, said he, but in an 
irresolute tone, and looking yearningly towards 
Wayford, as though, since matters had reached 
this pass, he had half a mind to return thither, 
instead of to Gatcombe. ‘I think, howeyer, Jane 
will keep the matter secret, Fred.; otherwise, why 
should she not have disclosed it to yourself ?’ 

‘ Perhaps she means to appeal to you in private, 
suggested I. 

Cecil shook his head, still wearing that troubled 
air. If he had been capable of fear, which I knew 


his sister ; but, at all events, it was evident that 
the idea of her displeasure was a source of the 
greatest disquietude to him. He walked home by 
my side, dejected and silent ; and his despondency 
seemed to communicate itself tome. I could not 
shake off a sense of some impending evil, so strong 
and so engrossing, that even the long-looked-for 
delight of meeting Lady Repton was already 
robbed by it of half its relish. 


CHAPTER VI.—LADY REPTON’S RIDDLE. 


By the time we got home, our guests had 
arrived, and Lady Repton had retired to her room 
to dress for dinner. His Lordship, who was con- 
versing with my father in the drawing-room, 
received Cecil and myself with affability and a 
couple of stretched-out fingers, sparkling with 
rings. His knuckles were so swollen with the 


he was not, I should have said he was afraid of 


gout, that it was as great a wonder how the rings 
sot there as how apples are found in dumplings. 

e would certainly never get them off again in 
this life ; and I could not help wondering within 
myself whether, when he was dead, his executors 
(or on whomsoever the duty might devolve) would 
cut off his fingers, or commit all those precious 
stones to the grave. (What ts generally done, by- 
the-bye, in such painful circumstances?) His 
complexion was very beautiful, and gave him an 
appearance of youth, which was renewed (like the 
eagle’s) every morning. His hair and moustaches 
were black and silky. His teeth were very white 
and fine ; and yet one’s first idea upon seeing him 
(which was also a permanent one) was, ‘What a 
very old gentleman this is !’ 

If you referred to the Peerage, however, you 
would find that John Lord Repton was by no 
means so very old for a peer of the realm—a 
class which emulates for longevity that of life- 
annuitants and incumbents of college livings. 
He was a ruin—but comparatively a modern 
one—of the renaissance style. His air and manner 
were not only artificial; they did not belong 
to real life at all. Congreve or Wycherley might 
have created him. When he patted his snuff- 
box, and took a pinch, raising his jetty eye- 
brows, one naturally expected him to ejaculate : 
‘Stap my vitals!’ In place of that appropriate 
remark, he would cry: ‘Good gad!’ in a sharp, 
shrill voice, and hand the box to the nearest 
person, though it were Aunt Ben or Jane. He 
prided himself on many re 4 his rank, his 
wife, his castle in Yorkshire, and his filbert nails ; 
but, above all, upon his taste in literature. Upon 
this point, my father would as soon have thought 
of giving in to him, or to any man, as of kissing 
the pope’s toe ; and very stubborn arguments they 
were wont to have together, which always ended 
by Lord Repton saying: ‘You may be right, sir— 
you may be ; but, gad! I used to have some little 
reputation as a critic too. Indeed, from the 
constant use of that expression, he had been well 
known in London in old days as Reputation 
Repton. He took a great fancy to Cecil from the 
first, and nicknamed him (to his great indignation) 
Tippoo, after Tippoo Sahib ; the plunder of whose 
treasury had, as I afterwards learned, proved the 
foundation of the Repton fortunes. His Lordship’s 
father had been in high command in India, and 
one of his uncles had been among those brave 
English captives who, refusing to serve the tyrant’s 
guns against their fellow-countrymen, had been 
decapitated by his order. To hear the old gentle- 
man narrate the story was a great treat; the 
chivalrous incidents of the affair were compara- 
tively disregarded, but his description of the 
‘loot’ which ensued after the assault of the 
British was very vivid and picturesque. ‘I had it 
from my noble father’s own lips, sir.... There 
were no less than three thousand horses, one 
hundred elephants, and two hundred camels, in 
that great potentate’s private stud; and, begad! 
six hundred women;’ at which point in the 
narration he would wag his wibed old head so 
very appreciatingly, that it was a marvel he did 
not wag his wig off. 

If his Lordship was not very good-natured, he 
was very courtly, and fell at once to praising the 
old Manor-house in a way that was most grateful 
to my father. ‘Now, I like this, he would say: 
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‘there are no gimeracks; everything is solid 
and serviceable. We have no such oak panel- 
ling as this in Yorkshire; these thick walls 
a deep bay windows are just to my taste. The 
arish lightness of your modern houses is my 

etestation: all here is shadow and calm, and 
breathes of ancestry; just as the layers of the 
cedar, with their depths of shade, betoken the 
revolving years. Do you see the image ?—Take a 
pinch—take a pinch, young sir ;’ which, in my 
uncalculating courtesy, I did, and nearly sneezed 
my head off. 

‘That’s a bad sign,’ said his Lordship gravely. 
*A man of birth should take to snuff as naturally 
as a duck to water. If I had not known your 
sainted mother, sir, I should entertain suspicions 
of your not being a Wray of Gatcombe. Gad! 
I remember the days when your father here took 
bushels of it.’ 

As I was well aware that my father had never 
taken a pinch of snuff in his life, this latter 
sarcasm, at least, fell pointless. Lord Repton’s 
memory was not so good as it had been; and 
since to repair it was impossible, he had hit upon 
the ingenious device of constructing a past out 
of his imagination, and quoting its events, as 
though they had in reality occurred. My father 
never contradicted him on such points—even 
when he himself was introduced upon the stage, 
as in the present instance—but contented him- 
self with a smile of incredulity equal to a folio. 
To do his Lordship justice, this habit had become 
so natural with him, that he was far more per- 
suaded that he was speaking the truth, than any 
of his hearers. I am anticipating, of course, since 
these peculiarities did not evince themselves suffi- 
ciently to be characteristic during this our first 
interview ; but I had seen enough of his Lordship, 
before he retired to his dressing-room, to convince 
me that he was something quite different from what 
{ had imagined. Pompous perhaps he was, but 
certainly neither a bore nor stupid. In fact, I felt 
both pleased and grateful to him, for he had already 
given me an outline sketch for one of my dramatis 
persone, in a play which, as usual, I happened at 
the time to have in hand. 

But if my conjectures had proved fallacious 
as to his Lordship, they had gone infinitely more 
astray with respect to his wife. I had looked 
for a Mrs Siddons or a Miss O’Neill. I found— 
well—a lady of plump = indeed, and 
(as I knew from ~ father’s mouth) of mature 
age, but—at least by candle-light—a fairy; a 
bright and beautiful being, with eyes that abso- 
lutely danced with vivacity ; rounded limbs that 
never stirred except with grace; a voice that 
filled the air with sweetness; a carriage like 
that of Juno, when it pleased her to be Juno, 
but more often like that of Venus. Her dress 
was cut exceedingly low. (‘I never!’ was Aunt 
Ben’s muttered ejaculation when she first swam 
into the room, and certainly J had never.) Her 
light brown hair, of which she had an immense 
quantity, fell over her bare shoulders, and shone 
like gold, as it well might, for it was powdered 
with gold-dust. 

‘How French!’ said Aunt Ben. 

‘How beautiful !’ said I, when we talked of her 
that night. 

‘You are both right,’ 


rhs was my father’s witty re- 
joinder, ‘for she is Paris 


and Helen in one person, 


Though her Ladyship bore her years like a 
feather, she would not, doubtless, have looked 
so young, had it not been for the contrast she 
presented to her husband; but by the side of 
that ancient fowl she seemed quite a sprin 
chicken, He was evidently exceedingly prou 
of her, and crowed feebly over the admiration 
she excited ; but of that which gave her interest 
in my eyes—the fact of her having been an orna- 
ment of the British stage—he was by no means 
proud. This was made evident within the first 
quarter of an hour. 

As my father was taking her into dinner, she 
— in the hall, to admire its vast proportions. 

‘What a capital place it would be, Mr Wray, 
for private theatricals! The stage would have 
three practicable doors—which is most unusual— 
"and the gallery is already there, in your magni- 
ficent staircase.’ 

She made nothing of stopping the whole pro- 
cession behind her, and imperilling the warmth 
of the soup, while she uttered these observations, 
which, however, made my heart leap within me. 

‘I am sure,’ said I audaciously, ‘if you were to 
ask my father, Lady Repton, he would not refuse 
to test the capabilities of the hall as a theatre’ 

‘Is he so very good-natured ?’ said her Ladyship, 
looking from him to me with quite an eager air. 
‘There is nothing in the world I should enjoy so 
much,’ 

‘What, what, what?’ exclaimed the old lord 
eer as he toddled up with Aunt Ben. 
‘ What does she want now?’ 

‘Lady Repton has expressed a wish, which, I 
am sure, shall be gratified as far as lies in my 
power, said my father graciously, ‘to see some 
private theatricals in our hall’ 

‘Private fiddlesticks !’ ejaculated his Lordship 
hastily. ‘Very difficult, very ridiculous! Who is 
to act, I should like to know ? 

‘I will act!’ exclaimed Lady Repton, with a 
sweep of her rounded arm, and in the tones of the 
Tragic Muse. ‘There will be nothing very ridicu- 
lous in that, I hope.’ 

‘My dear Lady Repton,’ expostulated the old 
lord, ‘the idea is preposterous. I won’t have 
Fred. Wray’s hall pulled all to pieces—I won't 
indeed. Carpets up, curtains torn, servants drunk, 
and house set on fire—that’s what is meant by 
Private theatricals. Pooh, pooh!’ 

‘He’s afraid of my going on the stage again and 
being fallen in love with,’ said her Ladyship slily, 
and squeezing my father’s arm. ‘It 7s so hard on 
me, to whom the smell of the footlights is like a 
breath of fresh air.’ 

Nothing more was said upon the matter at that 
time, though I, for my part, was well resolved it 
ehould not drop out of mind. But what had passed 
caused the stream of conversation at dinner to turn 
into a theatrical channel, in spite of Lord Repton’s 
endeavour to dam it, and though he did damn it 
under his breath. 

‘Did you ever chance to see me, Miss Wray,’ 
asked her Ladyship, addressing Aunt Ben, ‘at the 
Garden or the Lane ?’ 

Aunt Ben opened her round eyes to their fullest 
extent, and smiled an embarrassed smile. If Lady 
Repton had said ‘in the garden,’ she would have 
replied unhesitatingly, ‘No ;’ but the use of the 
word ‘at’ informed her that something was 
intended beyond what met the ear. 
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‘I played Desdemona at both houses,’ continued 
her Ladyship in explanation. 

‘ Of course, of course, exclaimed my aunt ; ‘how 
stupid of me. I remember now what a treat you 
gave us all. Let me see; it was the very year 
when Fred. here’—she was just about to say 
‘was born,’ but fortunately stopped herself, as wit 
a sharp curb, and substituted—‘ had the measles.’ 

‘Then you never saw me, Mr Frederick ?’ said 

her Ladyship, turning towards me with a sweet 
smile. 
I felt, beneath the table, Cecil’s foot press mine 
with mischievous emphasis. I knew that I had 
scarcely, as the phrase goes, ‘been born or thought, 
of,’ when Kitty Conway had retired from the stage, 
and exchanged her tinsel crown for a real coronet ; 
and it was only by a great effort of self-command 
that I was able to reply with gravity: ‘I have’ 
never been inside a theatre, Lady Repton, nor so 
much as even to London.’ 

* How I envy you!’ sighed she. ‘ What pleasures 
await you.—My dear Lord Repton, do you hear 
what our young friend says? has never seen 


a play. 

*‘Hum—ha!’ muttered her husband, so gruffly, 
that the tone almost implied that he wished he 
had never seen one either.—‘Do you grow your 
own mutton, Wray? This haunch is capital.’ 

‘ And your cousin there,’ continued her Ladyship, 
motioning towards Cecil, ‘is he in the same 

ral state of innocence as to the drama?’ 

*O no, said Cecil ; ‘I am an old stager.’ 

‘What an impudent young fellow!’ cried she. 
*I daresay that’s what he calls me. But that 
shews me he can act. It is necessary for an actor 
to be impudent; while, on the other hand, all 
good actresses must be unaffected, modest, and 
retiring.’ She laughed aloud, yet very musically, 
and shook her head till the gold-dust flew about 
it like a halo. ‘Seriously, however, my dear, 
continued she, addressing Jane, who was lookin 
serious enough, and indeed morose, ‘I woul 
never advise any young lady to go upon the stage. 
If you feel any strong attraction to that profes- 
sion’ 

*I don’t, said Jane, opening her mouth just 
wide enough to emit the words, and then pursing 
it up again with a snap. 

“Pat ’s fortunate,’ said her Ladyship, regarding 
her with great coolness ; ‘ because it affords great 
temptations to vanity ; and I am afraid we women 
are all vain. Coryton, who had “the Garden” in 
my time, once remarked of the profession of the 
stage, that it would be a charming one except for 
the actors and the actresses.—You remember 
Coryton, Lord Repton ?? 

Y es.” It was plain he did, so well that he did 
not care to be reminded of him. 

*Coryton used to play the “heavy fathers” so 
admirably,’ continued her Ladyship, ‘that when I 
married, } got him to give me away.’ 

‘He must have been a very generous fellow, 
Repton,’ said my father, with a good-natured glance 
at her Ladyship. 

‘Stuff and nonsense !’ muttered the old gentle- 
man angrily, and without catching the gallantry of 
the allusion; ‘not a bit of it. Deuced lavish with 
, other people’s property ; that’s all.’ 

I thought my father would have choked. His 
| sense of cou contended nobly with his sense of 


humour ; but during the struggle, his eye caught 


mine, and then he fairly roared. Lady Repton 
langhed as heartily as he, pressing her handker- 
chief to her eyes, because, as I now conclude, her 
complexion was not quite suited to the passage of 
tears. 


She was certainly a very good-humoured woman, 
but, as sometimes happens, not good-natured, or 
rather only good-natured as regards men. She 
was bitter against her own sex, probably because, 
in her own case, she had found them to be cen- 
sorious. Jane and she had many sharp encounters 
together: the one, all gauze and glitter, reminded 
me of a dragon-fly with a sting in its tail; the 
other, so dark and sombre, of a water-beetle, fur- 
nished with a pair of - : pincers that had no 
respect for the peerage. Their contest began at 
once. After dinner, her Ladyship sat down at the 
piano, and favoured us with some bright French 
chansons, which she sang with great sprightliness 
of manner. 

‘That woman, whispered Cousin Jane in my 
ear, ‘sings like a singing chambermaid ;’ a criticism 
(I was compelled to own to myself) as accurate as 
it was severe. Presently, Jane took her place at 
the instrument to accompany Cecil, who played 
the flute a little, and her Ladyship came and sat by 
me. 

‘When is it to be, Mr Fred.?’ inquired she 
behind her fan. 

‘When is what to be?’ returned I with genuine 
innocence. 

‘Oh, come; do you suppose I am blind? 
Cousins are not within the prohibited degrees, we 
know ; and I suppose she is as rich as Creesus.’ 

I laughed almost aloud, so that the musician 
looked round from her playing with a displeased 
air; the idea of my marrying Shasta Jane tickled 
me so excessively. 

‘She is not at all rich, said 1; ‘and you are 
quite mistaken in your other supposition, 

‘Of course that follows, if my premises are 
wrong,’ said her Ladyship coolly. ‘ But is it really 
true that you are not eoge! I have no right 
to pry into your secrets,’ added she, with amazing 
quickness (whereby I knew that she had seen my 
colour rise) ; ‘1 was of course only referring to the 


thought this both rude and cruel, and made 
no reply; but she went on quite unconcernedly. 
: teed ; Aa and I cael the affair had been 
arranged, and that she was here on purpose. I am 
glad that we were wrong ; at least if I were you, I 
should much prefer to marry your aunt. What 
makes her—I mean your cousin—so dull and dis- 
contented, and also so uncivil? She never says 
thank you to anybody. I call her La Belle Dame 
sans Merci. 

‘Do you?’ said I, unable to repress a smile, 
‘And I heard you tell Cecil that my father was 
ee dear Don Quixote. May I ask what you call 
me 


* Well, I shall call you Fred., if you will let me, 
and if others will let me,’ and here she gave a 
meaning glance towards Cousin Jane. ‘ You have 
not answered my question yet, you know. Let us 
suppose it’s a riddle. Why is Cousin Jane so dull 
aud discontented ? Come, guess.’ 

‘My dear Lady Repton, said I, ‘you are too 
severe. My cousin is an orphan, and among per- 
sons who, with one exception, are comparative 


strangers to her’—— 
wy 
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‘That ’s just my case,’ interrupted her Ladyship ; 
‘yet I’m not dull’ 

‘ That is evident,’ said I gallantly. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean as to wits, continued she ; 
‘your cousin is sharp enough—keen as a razor, I 
should say, and perhaps quite as dangerous. But 
is it possible that you can’t guess my riddle ?” 

‘Not I, indeed: I give it up. 

‘You are very stupid, Mr Fred., or else a sad 
hypocrite, which is almost as bad. You know 
when a door is not a door, I suppose ?—Good. You 
know also when Love is deformed, I daresay ?” 

‘When it’s all on one side, said I. 

‘Very good. Then, why is Cousin Jane dull and 
discontented ?—There, I see you have it at last. 
The idea of a young fellow—who writes plays too 
—not knowing when a girl is in love with him’ 
Here the music ceased.—‘ Oh, thank you, Miss 
Wray ; that is most beautiful indeed. Do, pray, 
play us something else.’ 

But La Belle Dame sans Merci was deaf to her 
entreaties, and, regardless of the visitors, got out 
as usual her Chinese puzzle. 


THE FRAGRANT PINCH. 


SNUFF-TAKING is indeed an odd custom. If we 
came suddenly upon it in a foreign country, and 
had been unacquainted with it before, it would 
make us split our sides with laughter. A grave 
old gentleman takes a little casket out of his 
pocket, puts a finger and thumb in, brings away 
a pinch of a sort of es and then, with the 
most serious air possible, as if he were doing one 
of the most important actions of his life (for even 
with the most indifferent snuff-takers there is a 


certain look of importance), proceeds to thrust 
it at his nose ; after which he shakes his head, or 
his waistcoat, or his nose itself, or all three, in the 
style of a man who has done his duty, and satisfied 
the most serious claim of his well-being. 


It is curious to see the various modes in which 
people take snuff; some do it by little fits and 
starts, and get over the thing quickly. These are 
epigrammatic snuff-takers, who come to the point 
as fast as possible, and to whom the pungency is 
everything. They generally use a sharp and severe 
snuff, a sort of essence of pin-points. Others are 
all urbanity and polished demeanour; they value 
the style as much as the sensation, and offer the 
box around them as much out of dignity as bene- 
volence. Some take snuff irritably, others bash- 
fully, others in a manner as dry as snuff itself, 
ay with an economy of the vegetable ; others 
with a luxuriance of gesture and a lavishness of 
supply that announce a moister article, and shed 
its superfluous honours over shirt-front and coat. 
Dr Johnson was probably a snuff-taker of this kind. 
He used to take it out of his waistcoat pocket, 
instead of a box. There is a species of long-armed 
snuff-takers, that perform the operation in a style 
of potent and elaborate preparation, ending with a 
sudden activity. But a smaller and rounder man 
sometimes attempts it. He first puts his head on 
one side, then stretches forth the arm, with pinch 
in hand; then brings round his hand, as a snuff- 
taking elephant might his trunk, and finally, shakes 
snuff, head, and nose together, in a sudden vehe- 
mence of convulsion—his eyebrows all the while 
lifted up, as if to make room for the onset; and 
when he has ended, he draws himself back to his 
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perpendicular, and generally proclaims the vic- 
tory he has won over the insipidity of the present 
moment by a sniff and a great ‘Ha!’ 
Snuff, originally introduced as a medicine, 
speedily became better known as a luxury, and the 
tification of a pinch was generally indulged in 
pain, Italy, and France during the early part of 
the seventeenth century. It was much patronised 
by the clergy, a patronage which led to the ana- 
thema of Pope Urban VIIL, in 1624, against any 
person who took snuff in a church. In Le bon 
Usage du Tabac en Poudre (Paris, 1700), the author 
says it is ‘the passion of prelates and abbés; 
the religious community generally are fond of it; 
and in spite of the pope and his ordinances, the 
Spanish priests will not scruple to place their 
snuff-boxes on the altar for their use.’ 
Butler bears testimony to the fact, that the Crom- 
wellian saints were not averse to its use, when 
he writes of one: 


He had administered a dose 

Of snuff mundun to his nose ; 
And powdered the inside of his skull, 
Instead of the outward jobbernole. 


In a satire upon the ladies of the Roundhead party, 
entitled Newes from the Newe Exchange (1650), they 
are accused of a strong love of tobacco, especially a 
Mistress Campbell, whose maxim is declared to be: 


She that with ne tobacco will not prime 
Her nose, can be no lady of the time. 


It is, however, to the courtiers of Le Grand 
Monarque that we owe the introduction of luxu- 
riously scented snuffs and costly snuff-boxes. 
Strange to say, that monarch entertained a strong 
antipathy to tobacco in any form, and strove to 
discourage the use of snuff, by insisting upon his 
valets-de-chambre discontinuing its use upon their 
appointment. One of them, the Duc d'Harcourt, is 
said to have died of apoplexy, in consequence of 
giving up this — in which he had previously 
indulged to a large extent. The king’s daughters 
were no enemies to tobacco, and had their private 
snuff-boxes ; indeed the fashion became so general 
in France, that a snuff-box of elegant material was 
part of the toilet of a beauty of ton. 

In these, its early days, snuff was made by 
rubbing a roll, or carotte, of tobacco upon a brass 
grater, then fixed in all snuff-boxes; the thus 
powdered weed was then scooped up in a small 
spoon, or shell, placed upon the back of the hand, 
and so snuffed up the nose. 

The popularity of snuff in England was much 
increased after the Great Plague, which added a 

owerful impetus to the consumption of tobacco. 
When William ascended the throne, it was con- 
sidered the thing to have a taste in snuffs ; 
magnificent boxes of every description were dis- 
played, and all the beaux carried clouded canes 
with gold or silver hollow heads, that snuff might 
be conveniently inhaled through the perforations, 
as they strolled about town. 

In the Wive’s Excuse (1692), by Southerne, at a 
fashionable assemblage after dinner, the following 


conversation takes place : 
‘Wild. Yours is very snuff, Mr Friendall. 
think ‘tis pretty good 


‘Mr F. Yes, truly, 
wader. f 
‘ Wild. Pray, your opinion of mine; you are a 
critic, 
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‘ Mr F. This is Havanah indeed ; but then ’tis 
washed. Give me your dry powders ; they never 
lose their scent: besides, yours is made of the 
leaves of the tobacco. 

‘ Wild. Why, what the devil’s yours ? 

‘Mr F. Mine, sir, is right Palillio, made of the 
fibres, the spirituous part of the plant: there’s 
not a pinch of it out of my box in England ; *twas 
made, I assure you, to the palate of his Most 
Catholic Majesty, and sent me by a great Don of 
Spain, that’s in his prince’s particular pleasure.’ 

In Oldham’s poems (1682), a hanger-on of a 
stupid nobleman is satirised : 


There’s nought so mean can ’scape the flattering sot, 
Not his lord’s snuff-box, nor his powder-pot. 


In Congreve’s Love for Love, Mr Tattle com- 
mences his advances to Miss Prue by presenting 
her with a snuff-box ; whereupon the young lady 
delightedly exclaims: ‘Look you here what Mr 
Tattle has given me! Look you here, cousin ; 
here’s a snuff-box ; nay, there’s snuff in’t: here, 
will you have any? Oh, good! how sweet it is!’ 
In the Beau’s Catechism (1703), a rare pamphlet, 
that gentleman is accused of having ‘more periwig 
than man, and his amusement at the theatre is 
said to be ‘to chat an hour with a mask in a side- 
box, then whip behind the scenes, bow to a fool in 
the pit, take snuff, and talk to the actresses.’ 
Baker, in his comedy, Hampstead Heath, is still 
more severe, as he attributes to the beau 


A wig that’s full, 
An empty skull, 
A box of bergamot. 


A very commendable suggestion is advanced in 
No. 43 of the Spectator, where this question is with 
reason demanded: ‘Would it not employ a beau 
prettily enough, if, instead of playing eternally 
with a snuff-box, he spent some part of his time in 
making one ?’ 

Scented snuffs were frequently chosen as the 
vehicles for administering poison. In 1712, the 
Dauphiness of France was presented with a box of 
her favourite Spanish snuff by the Duc de Noailles, 
After using it in private for a few days, she died 
of the poison contained in it, which she inhaled. 
After this, people became very cautious about 
taking a pinch from another person’s box ; and, as 
the snuff came from Spain, it was supposed to 
have been poisoned by the Jesuits, for the purpose 
of ridding themselves of political enemies, and 
Spanish or Jesuits’ snuff was long held in great 


Great stimulus was given to the habit of snuff- 
taking in 1702, when the British fleet, under Sir 
George Rooke, captured several thousand barrels of 
Spanish snuff at Port St Mary, near Cadiz, which 
snuff being bought up by Jews, &c. from the sailors 
at fourpence per pound, soon became very popular, 
and was generally used for some time. any 
physicians about this time were very vehement in 
their denunciation of the practice of snuff-taking, 
holding up apoplexy, cancer of the nose, &c. as 
the goal to which all snuff-takers must inevitably 
arrive ; but their warning was little heeded ; possibly 
this was owing to the fact, that a great proportion 
of the medical profession were inordinate snuffers. 

Among men of acknowledged genius and in- 
tellect, snuff-taking has been very common ; it is 
possible that it may have been employed by them 
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as a counter-irritant to an over-worked brain. 
Both Pope and Swift indulged in it ; Swift’s par- 
ticular mixture being made of pounded tobacco 
and ground Spanish snuff. Addison, Bolingbroke, 
and Congreve were also among its devotees. Gibbon 
was an excessive snuff-taker ; and in one of his 
letters, thus describes his mode of inhaling it : ‘I 
drew my snuff-box, rapped it, took snuff twice, 
and continued my discourse, in my usual attitude, 
of my body bent forwards, and my fore-finger 
stretched out.’ In the silhouette prefixed to his 
collected works, he is represented indulging in his 
habit, as Colman expresses it, 


Like an erect black tadpole taking snuff. 


Frederick the Great was so fond of it that he 
had large pockets made in his waistcoat, that he 
might have as little trouble as possible in getting, 
for immediate use, the largest quantity he could 
wish. He disliked others to take a pinch from his 
box, and once detecting a page doing so, said: 
‘Put that box in your pocket ; it is too small for 
both of us’ Our own George II. had the same 
selfish whim, and expressed it exceedingly rudely 
when he threw away his box at a masquerade, 
because some gentlemen took a pinch. 


AH! YEARS HAVE LOITERED BY, MOTHER. 


I. 
Au! years have loitered by, mother, 
A weary, weary while, 
Since last I saw thy gentle face, 
With its sweet, patient smile ; 
Since last I felt thy fingers light 
Pass fondly through my hair, 
As at thy knee I knelt at night 
To say my childish prayer. 


Il, 
Into the world I’ve gone, mother, 
The old home left behind— 
New ties of friendship and of love 
About my heart have twined ; 
Yet in its holiest recess, 
All dry and joyless still, 
There lies one well of tenderness 
No earthly love can fill. 


m1. 

Thy self-forgetful care, mother ; 
Thy counsel, ever near ; 

Thy sympathy with every joy, 
Thy grief for every tear ; 

Thy loving glance, thy tender tone, 
Thy warm kiss on my brow— 

Gone from my life, for ever gone !— 
I know their value now. 
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